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AT  HOME  IN  DISTANT  LANDS 


CHAPTER  1 

PAUL  SETS  OFF 

et  'P\ADDY,  can  I have  a bicycle  ? 55 
“ Some  day,  my  boy.” 

“ When’s  some  day  ? ” 

cc  When  Daddy’s  ship  comes  home.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  said  that  before,  about  the  lion 
and  the  kangaroo.” 

Paul  had  many  a time  heard  that  story  about  his 
father’s  ship  coming  home,  and  every  night,  when 
he  went  to  bed,  he  fell  asleep  wondering  if  he  would 
ever  see  it. 

At  last,  one  summer  evening,  the  window  of  his 
room  was  gently  opened  and  a man  came  softly 
over  the  carpet  to  the  side  of  his  bed. 
cc  Want  to  see  your  daddy’s  ship  ? ” he  asked. 
cc  Yes  ! ” shrieked  Paul  with  delight. 

“ Come  on  then,”  said  the  man. 

In  half  a minute  the  boy  was  out  of  bed  and  the 
man  was  helping  him  to  dress.  This  man  was  tall 
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and  broad,  and  had  a red  cap  on  his  head  and  a 
black  beard  on  his  face.  He  wore  a wonderful  coat 
of  blue  and  gold  and  a jersey  of  red  and  white 
stripes.  When  the  boy  was  dressed,  they  went  out 
of  the  window,  down  a ladder,  across  the  garden 
and  out  into  the  street. 
ce  Who  are  you  ? 55  asked  Paul. 

“ I’m  the  captain,”  said  the  man  with  the  red  cap. 
ec  Is  my  bicycle  on  board  ? ” 
cc  Yes,  and  the  monkey  and  the  lion.” 
ce  How  lovely  ! ” said  Paul. 

They  went  down  the  little  dirty  street  that  led 
to  the  docks,  and  there  they  found  the  ship.  It  was 
quite  new,  all  white  and  gold,  with  nice  clean  sailors 
standing  here  and  there  on  the  deck  or  leaning 
over  the  side.  As  the  captain  led  Paul  on  board, 
the  sailors  stood  up  straight  and  touched  their  caps 
to  him. 

“ Is  this  my  daddy’s  ship?  ” asked  Paul. 
c<  Yes,”  said  the  captain.  cc  Now  what  do  you 
want  to  see  ? ” 

cc  Everything.  There  must  be  lots  of  things, 
’cause  father’s  promised  me  soldiers  and  donkeys 
and  lions  and  bull-dogs  and  bicycles  and — oh  ! 
heaps  of  things.” 

“ You’d  better  go  and  look  for  them,”  answered 
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the  captain.  “ Just  you  play  about  where  you  like, 
and  if  you  want  anything,  ask  one  of  these  men, 
and  he’ll  find  it  for  you.” 

<e  Thanks,”  said  Paul.  cc  I think  I’d  like  to  see 
that  box  of  sweets  that  Daddy’s  always  been  going 
to  give  me.” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  it  on  a table,  not  a 
grand  table,  but  one  just  like  that  in  the  dining-room 
at  home.  Paul  took  the  lid  off  the  box  and  helped 
himself.  There  were  chocolates  with  cream  inside, 
other  chocolates  with  walnuts  tucked  away  in  the 
middle,  Turkish  Delight,  sugared  almonds,  butter 
scotch,  and  fat,  sticky  caramels.  Paul  never  stopped 
eating  till  the  box  was  empty.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  often  been  told  that  if  he  ate  too 
many  sweets  he  would  be  ill,  but  somehow  he 
didn’t  feel  a bit  the  worse. 

cc  I’m  not  sick,”  he  laughed.  cc  I wonder  where 
the  lion  is  ? ” 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  question,  a low  growl 
came  from  one  end  of  the  vessel.  There  the  boy 
made  his  way.  When  he  came  to  the  cage  where 
the  lion  was  strolling  up  and  down,  shaking  his 
yellow  mane  and  talking  to  himself,  Paul  opened 
the  door,  and,  without  the  least  bit  of  fear,  walked 
inside. 
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“ Shake  hands,”  said  Paul  to  the  lion,  and  he  held 
out  his  tiny  hand  just  as  he  did  to  Jim,  the  little 
fox-terrier  that  they  had  at  home.  And  the  lion 
gave  him  his  paw  and  didn’t  seem  at  all  angry 
with  him. 

cc  You’re  fine,  and  I’m  not  afraid  either.  People 
say  lions  bite,  but  I don’t  believe  it.  You  don’t 
bite.  Beg  ! ” 

The  lion  rose  slowly  on  his  hind  legs  and  begged 
as  if  he  had  been  a tame  and  well-taught  dog. 

“ Now  give  me  a ride.”  And  Paul  scrambled  on 
his  back.  ec  Gee  up  ! ” he  cried,  kicking  his  little 
heels  against  the  lion’s  sides.  Round  and  round 
the  cage  he  went,  till  Paul  began  to  feel  giddy  and 
fell  off.  The  lion  waited  for  him  to  get  on  again, 
but  he  had  had  enough.  He  wanted  to  see  all  the 
other  things  that  had  been  promised  ever  since  he 
could  remember — things  that  he  was  only  to  have 
when  his  daddy’s  ship  came  home. 

He  found  everything  he  looked  for  : a canary, 
a bull-dog,  a donkey,  a train  that  went  by  steam,  a 
boat  that  went  by  clockwork,  a box  of  bricks  and  a 
bag  of  oranges.  Last  of  all  he  came  to  the  bicycle. 
Just  a baby  bicycle.  He  had  never  ridden  one 
before,  but  he  mounted  quite  easily  and  rode 
several  times  right  round  the  ship.  The  captain 
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and  the  sailors  laughed  and  cheered  and  clapped 
their  hands,  and  Paul  was  so  proud  of  himself 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a very  big  boy  indeed. 

When  he  got  off  he  said,  cc  Now  I want  to  see  all 
my  animals.  Please  march  them  up  in  a row.55 

In  a few  minutes  they  were  all  standing  in  line — 
reindeer,  lion,  elephant,  camel,  yak,  kangaroo,  brown 
bear,  polar  bear,  and  the  “ man  of  the  woods,55  a 
kind  of  big  monkey. 

Paul  shook  hands  with  each  of  them  and  then  said 
very  politely,  “ Now  is  there  anything  I can  do  for 
you  ? Is  there  anything  you  want  ? 55  And  with 
one  voice,  speaking  all  together,  they  shouted  : 

“ WE  ALL  WANT  TO  GO  HOME  ! 55 

“Very  good,55  said  Paul.  “I’ll  take  you.  Who 
goes  first  ? 55 

“ I do,55  said  every  single  one  of  them. 

“ But  you  can’t  all  go  first,55  replied  the  boy. 
“ I’ll  write  all  your  names  on  bits  of  paper  and  put 
them  in  my  hat.  Then  I’ll  pull  them  out  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  one  whose  name  comes  out  first  goes 
home  first.” 

Paul  did  as  he  had  said,  and  the  first  name  he 
drew  out  of  his  hat  was  that  of  the  polar  bear. 

The  polar  bear  danced  for  joy.  “ Splendid  ! 55  he 
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cried.  cc  But  you  don’t  know  the  way.  I’ll  steer 
the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and  don’t  bother  me  again 
till  I’m  back  home.” 

cc  Good-night,  everybody,”  answered  Paul  as  he 
went  to  his  cabin.  He  fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  till  the  polar  bear  scratched  with  his  big  claws 
on  the  door  and  said,  “ We’re  there  ” 


ec  W/HERE  are  we  ? 55  asked  PauL 

▼V  “ In  Greenland,55  said  the  bear.  ee  Put  on 
these  hairy  sealskin  trousers,  these  cosy  sealskin 
boots  and  this  jacket  with  a hood.  Pull  the  hood 
over  your  head.  It  is  cold  outside.55 

Paul  did  as  he  was  told,  and  was  soon  on  the  land. 
It  was  not  a green  land  at  all,  but  a white  one  : ice 
and  snow  lay  round  him  on  every  side.  The  polar 
bear  looked  so  happy  and  well  that  Paul  hardly  knew 
him.  He  was  taking  in  deep  gulps  of  sharp  frosty 
air,  his  brown  eyes  were  twinkling,  his  black  nose 
was  shining  and  his  coat  seemed  ever  so  much 
whiter  and  thicker. 

Paul  liked  the  snow  at  his  feet  and  the  icebergs 
out  to  sea.  He  clapped  his  hands  and  cried,  “ It5s 
lovely.55 
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“ It  is,”  said  the  bear,  cc  and  now  I’m  off  to  say 
good-bye  to  my  wife.  You  see,  it’s  like  this.  The 
winter  is  just  beginning.  My  wife  will  bury  herself 
in  the  snow  and  stay  there  till  the  spring.  She  will 
sleep  part  of  the  time  and  look  after  her  baby,  but 
she  will  not  eat  anything  at  all.” 

<c  And  what  will  you  do  ? ” asked  Paul. 
cc  I shall  roam  about  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
catch  seals.  If  I am  lucky,  I may  find  a dead 
whale  or  a shark.  Then  I shall  have  a real  fine 
meal.” 

<c  But  if  you  go  off  now  to  say  good-bye  to  your 
wife,  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  me  ? Couldn’t 
you  wait  a little  longer  ? ” asked  Paul. 

<c  Not  one  minute,”  said  the  bear.  <c  I see  some 
Eskimos  with  their  dogs.  They  will  chase  me  and 
try  to  kill  me.  Good-bye.” 

The  bear  dived  into  the  freezing  water  and  swam 
quickly  away.  The  last  that  Paul  saw  of  him  was 
when  he  was  dragging  his  long,  narrow  body  over 
the  shining  ice  a great  way  off. 

Paul  was  alone  and  afraid.  The  land  was  white, 
the  air  was  still,  and  long  ribbons  of  pale  green, 
gold,  rose  and  orange  light  were  running  up  and 
down  over  the  sky.  It  was  all  so  strange  to 
him. 
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Then  he  heard  sounds  behind  him.  He  turned 
round  and  saw  a number  of  children  playing  out- 
side some  houses.  A few  of  the  houses  were 
built  of  wood  that  had  been  brought  from  other 
lands  : there  are  no  big  trees  anywhere  in  Green- 
land. Others  were  more  like  large  bowls  turned 
upside  down  and  were  made  of  stones  and  turf. 

The  children  were  all  clothed  alike,  and  the  only 
way  you  could  tell  the  girls  from  the  boys  was 
that  the  girls  wore  pretty  belts  and  collars  of 
beads. 

Paul  wanted  to  know  what  games  they  played. 
The  girls  showed  him  their  dolls  of  bone  or  wood 
that  they  had  dressed  with  bits  of  skin,  but,  said 
one  of  them,  “We  love  dancing  best  of  all.  My 
brother  plays  the  concertina  very  nicely.  If  he 
won’t  play,  then  we  turn  on  the  gramophone.” 

“ But  how  did  you  get  a concertina  or  a gramo- 
phone up  here  ? ” asked  Paul.  “ There  are  no 
shops.” 

<£  We  buy  them  from  the  white  men  who  come 
here  in  the  summer-time  in  their  ships.  Some  of 
these  men  want  to  buy  furs,  others  try  to  catch 
whales.  Mother  bought  a sewing-machine  from  one 
sailor  and  now  father  sometimes  wears  a pair  of 
English  trousers.” 
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AN  ESKIMO  FAMILY  OUTSIDE  THEIR  STONE  AND  TURF  HUT 


“ Dancing  is  good  fun/’  said  the  girl’s  brother, 
ec  but  we  boys  like  to  pretend  we  are  hunters  or 
animals.  We  have  little  spears,  little  boats,  little 
sledges  and  little  bows  and  arrows.  We  shoot  birds 
with  the  bows  and  arrows,  we  look  for  their  eggs, 
we  drive  dogs  and  row  canoes.” 

Just  then  a big  snowball  hit  Paul  in  the  neck  and 
some  of  it  went  down  his  back.  As  quickly  as  he 
could,  he  picked  up  some  snow,  made  another  ball, 
and  threw  it  hard  and  straight.  There  was  very 
soon  a real  snowball  battle.  When  everyone  was 
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tired,  Paul  said,  “ I’m  hungry.”  Paul  was  always 
hungry  at  home. 

cc  Then  come  with  me  and  I’ll  ask  mother  to  give 
you  something  to  eat,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  “ We 
live  in  that  stone  hut  over  there  in  the  winter. 
It’s  warmer  than  the  summer  tent  of  skins.” 

The  boy  took  Paul  through  a tunnel,  part  of 
which  was  underground,  that  led  into  the  hut. 
The  room  itself  was  quite  cosy.  It  had  a little 
stove  that  had  been  bought  from  a white  trader, 
and  a home-made  lamp.  The  lamp  was  of  stone, 
burned  the  fat  of  seals  or  whales  and  used  moss 
for  a wick.  The  floor  was  paved  with  stones, 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with  skins  and  pictures. 
At  one  end  was  a kind  of  stone  bench  for  a bed. 
On  this  all  the  family  slept,  with  skins  for  bed- 
clothes. 

The  boy’s  mother  was  cooking  a meal.  When 
she  heard  that  Paul  was  hungry  she  gave  him  some 
soup  made  with  seal  meat  and  seal  blood.  He  did 
not  like  it,  but  he  did  his  best  to  swallow  it.  She 
also  gave  him  raw  seal  fat  and  a slice  of  salty  seal 
meat.  He  tried  each  of  these,  but  he  began  to 
feel  sick  and,  when  no  one  was  looking,  he  gave 
them  to  a puppy  that  was  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  hut. 
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ESKIMO  SEAL  HUNTERS 


cc  What  else  do  you  eat  besides  seal  ? 55  asked 
Paul. 

66  Sometimes/5  said  the  boy,  “ we  may  have 
walrus,  whale,  shellfish  or  seaweed,  or  berries  that 
were  picked  in  the  summer.  But  we  like  seals  best. 
We  could  not  live  without  the  seal.  Look  round 
this  hut  of  ours.  Mother  is  dressed  in  sealskin  and 
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is  cooking  seal  meat  over  a lamp  that  bums  seal 
oil.  If  you  went  outside  you  would  find  canoes 
made  of  sealskin  and  wood,  sealskin  whips  and 
sealskin  covers  for  the  tents  in  which  we  live  in 
summer.  I am  sure  that  the  seal  is  the  most  useful 
animal  in  the  world.” 

ce  You  seem  very  fond  of  Greenland,”  said  Paul. 

<c  Yes,”  said  his  Eskimo  friend.  “ I think  Green- 
land is  the  very  nicest  place  in  the  world.  Look 
at  the  Northern  Lights  streaming  to  the  sky.  Think 
of  the  rides  in  the  sledges  in  the  winter  and  the 
rides  in  canoes  in  the  summer.” 

“ Is  it  warm  in  what  you  call  summer  ? ” said 
Paul. 

“ Of  course,”  said  the  Eskimo.  “ In  the  summer 
there  are  hundreds  of  flowers  in  bloom  in  this  part 
of  Greenland.  Most  of  the  land,  it  is  true,  is 
always  under  ice,  but  here,  in  the  long,  warm 
days,  it  is  like  a garden.  You  can  catch  butterflies 
and  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds  for  eighteen  hours 
every  day.  Believe  me,  Greenland  really  is  the  very 
best  land  in  the  world.” 

cc  Everybody  loves  his  own  land  best,”  said  Paul. 
“ Greenland  may  be  all  you  say  it  is,  but  it  is  not 
my  land,  and  when  I’ve  taken  all  my  animals  to 
their  homes,  I shall  go  back  to  mine.” 
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As  soon  as  Paul  put  foot  on  the  deck  of  his  own 
ship,  the  pets  came  rushing  up,  shouting,  “ My 
turn  next ! My  turn  next ! 53 

“ Order  ! Order  ! 33  called  out  Paul.  “ Will  that 
white  mouse  over  there  please  draw  another  name 
out  of  the  hat  ? 33 

The  white  mouse  put  in  his  foot  and  drew  out  a 
name — the  reindeer. 

The  reindeer  danced  for  joy.  ec  Splendid  ! 33  he 
cried.  “ But  you  don’t  know  the  way.  I’ll  steer 
the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and  don’t  bother  me  again 
till  I’m  back  home.33 

ec  Good-night,  everybody,”  answered  Paul  as  he 
went  to  his  cabin.  He  fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  up  till  the  reindeer  tapped  with  his  horns 
upon  the  door  and  said,  cc  We’re  there.” 


CHAPTER  3 

IN  LAPLAND  WITH  THE  REINDEER 

cc\Y/HEREarewe?” 

Vv  asked  Paul. 
cc  In  Lapland/5  replied 
the  reindeer.  “ And  the 
land,  as  you  see,  is 
covered  with  snow,  be- 
cause it  is  now  winter. 
I eat  snow  in  the  winter 
when  the  rivers  are 
frozen  and  I can’t  get 
any  water  to  drink.” 
As  if  to  show  Paul 
what  he  meant,  he  at 
once  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  filled  his  mouth 
with  snow.  ec  How  good  it  is,”  he  said,  cc  to  be 
able  to  put  my  toes  in  something  nice  and  cool  ! ” 
“ Well,”  said  Paul,  “ I shouldn’t  think  you  are  ever 
very  hot  up  here.”  All  round  the  snow  was  lying 
thick,  but  not  far  away  he  could  see  the  edge  of  a 
forest  of  Christmas  trees  standing  up  dark  against 
the  white  ground. 

“ That’s  just  where  you  think  wrong,”  said  the 
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A LAPP,  WITH  HIS  PULKA,  AMID  THE  SNOW  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS 

reindeer.  “ In  the  summer,  when  the  sun  shines 
all  day  and  almost  all  night,  it  is  much  too  hot. 
Then  the  only  place  to  live  in  is  the  mountains, 
where  there  is  always  plenty  of  snow  and  good 
moss.  But  come  along.  We  must  be  off.  There’s 
a pulka  over  there  by  the  trees.  I’ll  show  you 
how  to  harness  it.” 

Paul  did  not  know  what  a pulka  was,  but  he 
trotted  along  by  the  side  of  the  reindeer.  The  rein- 
deer had  broad,  flat  hoofs  that  gave  him  a firm 
footing,  but  Paul’s  feet,  in  his  little  shoes,  slipped 
up  and  down,  first  this  way  and  then  that  in  the 
snow. 
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Paul  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  when  he  saw  the 
pulka.  It  was  a small  brown  sledge,  something 
like  a canoe  in  shape,  with  a warm  fur  rug  inside 
for  him  to  snuggle  under. 

cc  Hurrah  ! 55  he  shouted  as  they  set  off.  The 
reindeer,  with  his  strong  neck  and  shoulders,  could 
pull  very  well,  and  they  went  along  at  a great  speed. 
cc  Faster  ! Faster  ! 55  cried  Paul. 

“ Click,  click,”  went  the  hoofs  of  the  reindeer 
as  they  rushed  along,  and  the  black  trunks  of  the 
trees  flew  past  them. 

At  last  they  saw  a herd  of  reindeer.  The  animals 
came  up  to  the  sledge  and  looked  at  Paul  with  their 
large  round  eyes.  He  stroked  the  grey-brown  nose 
and  white  front  of  one  of  them  while  his  own 
reindeer  had  a chat  with  the  others  and  scraped 
away  the  snow  with  his  strong  front  hoofs  to  find 
a mouthful  of  moss. 

A man  was  sitting  a little  way  off  in  the  snow, 
keeping  watch  on  the  herd.  He  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  furs.  Only  his  face  peeped  out  from 
amongst  them. 

“Won’t  he  catch  cold?”  asked  Paul,  as  they 
went  by  him.  Paul’s  mother  would  never  let  him 
sit  in  the  snow  at  home. 

“ Not  with  all  that  fur  on  him,”  said  the  rein- 
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deer.  “ Why,  sometimes  he  even  sleeps  out  here. 
But  we  are  nearly  at  a camp,  and  you’ll  soon  see  for 
yourself  what  cosy  clothes  the  Lapps  wear.” 
Almost  before  he  had  said  the  last  word  they 
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came  to  a Lapp  village.  There  were  one  or  two 
little  round  huts,  made  of  stones  and  covered  with 
turf,  with  blue  smoke  curling  upwards  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof.  Most  of  the  houses, 
however,  were  only  tents,  because  the  Lapps  have 
to  move  from  place  to  place  as  the  reindeer  eat  up 
all  the  moss. 
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These  tents  were  made  of  thin,  smooth  poles 
that  had  been  cut  in  the  forest.  Some  of  them 
were  covered  with  bark  from  birch  trees,  others 
with  cloth  that  had  been  bought  in  lands  farther 
south,  and  some  with  the  skins  of  reindeer. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  reindeer  said 
it  was  nearly  time  for  breakfast  and  that  soon 
everybody  would  be  awake.  Then  a dog  ran  out 
of  a tent,  barking,  as  if  to  say  <c  Good  morning,55 
and  in  a few  minutes  Paul  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  crowd  of  children  and  grown-ups,  all  making 
more  noise  than  the  dog. 

Paul  thought  the  children  looked  just  like  the 
little  goblins  he  had  read  about  in  his  story-books. 
They  had  broad,  cheerful  faces  and  round,  merry 
eyes,  and,  as  in  Greenland,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  were  boys  and  which  were  girls,  for  they 
were  all  dressed  very  much  the  same.  The  Lapps 
are  fond  of  bright  colours,  and  the  coats  of  the  men 
were  bright  blue.  Some  of  them  had  red  and  yellow 
stripes  on  their  shoulders,  and  almost  every  one 
had  a red  tassel  in  his  cap. 

cc  I wish  I could  have  clothes  like  those,55  said 
Paul. 

“ Come  along,  then,55  cried  the  children,  as  if 
with  one  voice.  “ We’ll  give  you  some.55 
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So  off  they  went  to  one  of  the  tents.  Inside 
there  were  no  chairs  or  tables.  On  the  floor  were 
branches  of  the  birch  tree,  and  over  these  were 
warm  rugs  of  reindeer  skin,  blankets  and  leather 
pillows. 

A pot  of  soup  bubbled  on  a Are  made  of  wood. 
Paul  was  thinking  what  a nice  smell  it  had,  when 
mother  brought  in  a bowl  of  reindeer  milk  and 
some  bread  from  a little  wooden  storehouse  that 
stood  on  four  birch-poles  outside. 
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On  her  back  she  had  a tiny  brown  cradle 
made  of  leather,  with  a hood  at  the  top  of  it.  In 
the  cradle,  wrapped  in  soft  white  goatskin,  was  a 
fat  baby,  crowing  at  a little  bell  over  his  head, 
which  tinkled  away  every  time  that  mother  moved. 

“ What  is  in  the  pot  ? 55  Paul  asked. 

“ Reindeer  meat  cut  up  in  little  bits,”  answered 
the  mother.  “ The  reindeer  is  the  most  important 
animal  in  the  world.  We  could  not  live  without 
him.” 

<c  That’s  funny  ! ” said  Paul.  cc  In  Greenland  they 
told  me  the  seal  was  the  most  important.” 

“ That  may  be  true  in  Greenland,  but  not  here. 
Here  we  get  nearly  all  we  want  from  the  reindeer. 
They  pull  the  sledge  when  we  move,  they  give  us 
meat  in  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  eat, 
and  they  give  us  milk  all  the  year  round  which  we 
either  drink  fresh  or  turn  into  cheese.  Our  clothes 
are  mostly  made  of  reindeer  skin,  and  they  are  sewn 
together  with  thread  made  from  reindeer  sinews 
by  means  of  needles  made  of  reindeer  bone.  Our 
beds  are  often  bags  of  reindeer  skin  stuffed  with 
moss.” 

After  that  Paul  did  not  say  any  more  about  seals. 
While  mother,  with  a big  wooden  spoon,  was 
putting  warm  soup  into  bowls  made  out  of  birch 
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bark,  Paul  was  dressed  in  his  new  clothes.  They 
gave  him  reindeer-skin  shoes  and  gloves  stuffed 
with  dry  grass,  reindeer-skin  breeches  and  reindeer- 
skin leggings,  and  they 
bound  warm,  dry  grass 
round  his  legs. 

ec  Now  come  out  and 
play  in  the  snow,”  they 
said. 

When  they  were  out- 
side they  gave  Paul  a 
pair  of  skis.  These  are 
long,  narrow  pieces  of 
wood.  They  strapped 
them  to  his  shoes,  and 
away  they  went  skim- 
ming over  the  snow, 
said  one  boy,  cc  the  sun  comes. 
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Next  week. 


Then  there  will  be  no  more  snow,  and  in  a few 
weeks  the  flowers  will  be  out  and  the  reindeer  will 
go  to  the  mountains.” 

“ I should  want  it  to  be  always  winter,  if  I lived 
here,”  said  Paul.  He  had  never  had  such  fun  in  his 
life,  playing  in  the  snow  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  strange  yellow  and  blue  Northern  Lights  dancing 
across  the  sky. 
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cc  It’s  time  to  go,”  said  Paul.  cc  I have  to  take  a 
lot  more  animals  home.”  He  sat  down  in  the 
sledge,  and  almost  before  he  could  say  “ Good-bye  ” 
to  his  own  reindeer  he  was  back  in  the  ship. 

<c  My  turn  next,”  cried  the  animals. 

“ You  wait  a bit,”  said  Paul.  cc  Come  here,  you 
pretty  bull-dog,  and  bite  a name  out  of  this  hat.” 

The  bull-dog  put  in  his  head  and  brought  out  a 
name — the  brown  bear. 

The  bear  danced  for  joy.  66  Splendid  ! ” he  cried. 
66  But  you  don’t  know  the  way.  I’ll  steer  the  ship. 
Go  to  bed  and  don’t  bother  me  again  till  I’m  back 
home.” 

cc  Good-night,  everybody,”  answered  Paul  as  he 
went  to  his  cabin.  He  fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  till  the  brown  bear  scratched  on  his  door 
and  said,  “ We’re  there.” 


IN  SIBERIA  WITH  THE 
BROWN  BEAR 


ce  W/HERE  are  we  ? 55  asked  Paul* 

“ In  Siberia  beside  the  River  Amur,  and  not 
far  from  the  sea,”  said  the  brown  bear,  and  his 
eyes,  that  looked  like  boot-buttons,  twinkled  with 
joy.  cc  This  is  my  home.” 

Paul  looked  about  him.  He  was  in  a forest  of 
tall,  dark  trees,  through  which  a broad  river  was 
flowing  swiftly. 

“ I smell  something,”  said  the  bear. 
cc  What  can  you  smell  ? ” asked  Paul. 
cc  A man,”  replied  the  bear.  ce  My  eyes  are  not 
very  good,  but  I have  a fine  nose.  It  always  tells 
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me  where  there  is  an  enemy  or  food.  It  tells  me, 
at  this  minute,  that  a man  is  coming  this  way,  and 
that  the  bees  have  been  making  honey  over  there. 
I think  I’ll  go  to  gather 
that  honey  and  store  it 
away.” 

cc  Where  will  you  hide 
it  ? ” asked  Paul. 

cc  In  my  den,  or  in 
a hole  in  the  rocks, 
or  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a tree,”  replied  the 
bear. 

“ What  else  do  you 
eat  besides  honey  ? ” 
said  Paul. 

“ Anything,  my  boy,” 
replied  the  bear.  cc  I’ve  got  splendid  teeth.  I can 
make  a meal  out  of  roots,  or  flesh,  a mouse  or  a 
man.  I might  try  what  you  taste  like,  only  you 
are  a friend.  And  now  I must  go  farther  into  the 
forest.  At  any  moment,  the  Gilyaks,  who  live  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  may  come  to  hunt  me. 
Good-bye.” 

Away  he  went,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight. 
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Just  then  Paul  saw  a man  walking  in  the  forest. 
He  was  not  very  tall,  and  he  was  carrying  a spear, 
a bow  and  a few  arrows.  Some  of  the  arrows  had 
iron  points  : others,  that  were  used  for  shooting 
birds,  were  blunt. 

“ Hullo  ! 55  called  Paul. 

“ Hullo  ! 55  said  the  Gilyak  man.  “ Who  are 
you  ? And  how  did  you  come  here  ? 55 

“ I brought  the  brown  bear  home, 55  said  Paul. 

“ The  brown  bear  ? Where  is  he  ? He  is  brave 
and  strong,  but  when  we  can  we  catch  him  and 
keep  him  in  a little  house  of  his  own  and  feed  him 
with  bits  of  flesh  and  honey.  Then  in  the  autumn 
we  have  such  fun  ! 55 

cc  What  happens  to  the  brown  bear  ? 55  asked 
Paul. 

“ We  kill  him  and  eat  him/5  he  said. 

“ That  isn’t  much  fun  for  the  bear.  I hope  you 
won’t  catch  mine,”  Paul  thought  to  himself. 

ce  I see  you  are  a hunter,”  said  Paul. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  man,  “ and  a fisherman  as 
well.  In  the  woods  there  are  foxes,  pigs,  bears  and 
deer.  In  the  rivers  there  are  trout  and  salmon.  In 
the  sea  there  is  the  seal.  We  have  many  kinds  of 
food,  for  we  can  also  find  the  eggs  of  wild  birds, 
pick  berries  and  buy  millet  from  traders  from 
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China.  Come  along  with  me  and  you  shall  have 
something  to  eat.” 

Paul  said  ee  Thank  you  55  very  nicely,  and  walked 
on  beside  the  hunter.  When 
they  reached  the  village  he 
saw  a number  of  houses  each 
made  of  logs  of  wood  from 
the  forest  and  roofed  with 
birch  bark.  Each  little  house 
or  cottage  had  a high  fence 
round  it  and  each  was  rather 
far  from  the  rest. 

Inside  there  was  only  one 
room,  but  it  was  a very  big 
one.  Round  the  walls  were 
benches  on  which  sat  a num- 
ber of  people.  There  were 
grandfather  and  grandmother 
and  others  of  all  ages  down 
to  the  little  baby. 

Quite  a lot  of  us,  said  A gilyak  man  dressed 
the  hunter,  as  he  hung  his  bow  IN  WINTER  clothes 
upon  the  wall.  <c  You  see,  we  live  all  together.” 

Paul  was  given  some  soup  in  a saucer  made  of 
wood.  He  drank  it,  but  he  did  not  like  it  very 
much.  It  was  a kind  of  thick  gravy  made  of  fish, 
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meat,  berries,  nuts  from  cedar  trees,  flour  and  the 
fat  of  seals. 

When  he  had  finished  he  had  time  to  look  at  the 
people  around  him.  The  men  and  the  women 
were  dressed  almost  alike  in  cotton  cloth  that  had 
come  from  China.  Everybody  wore  a blouse,  and 
the  men  had  belts.  From  each  belt  hung  such 
things  as  a knife,  a pipe,  a needle-case.  The 
hats  were  shaped  like  a cone  and  made  of  birch 
bark. 

The  house  had  a fishy  smell,  and  Paul  said,  in 
fun,  “ I suppose  your  most  important  animal  is 
a fish.55 

He  was  quite  surprised  when  grandfather  said, 
ec  Yes.  It  is.  Fish  are  our  chief  food,  and  we 
catch  them  with  the  net  and  with  a rod  and  a line. 
The  women  make  the  nets  with  wooden  needles. 
We  eat  the  fish  raw,  and  what  we  can’t  eat  we 
freeze  in  the  winter  and  dry  in  the  summer  to  keep 
it  fit  for  food.  The  windows  of  our  winter  houses 
are  made  of  fish  skins,  and  this  pouch,  on  my  belt, 
in  which  I keep  my  tobacco,  is  also  made  of  fish 
skin. 

“ When  I was  a boy,55  he  went  on,  “ we  used  to 
beat  fish  skins  with  a wooden  hammer  to  take  the 
scales  off  and  make  them  nice  and  soft.  With  the 
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skins  we  made  coats  to  wear  in  summer.  Yes,  I 
must  say,  I think  fish  are  more  use  to  us  than  any- 
thing else  that  lives.” 

“ What  about  me  ? ” barked  a puppy.  It  was 
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standing  outside  a funny  little  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  This  was  its  kennel,  for  the  dogs 
live  in  the  hut  with  the  people,  to  be  safe  from 
the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 

The  puppy  put  his  head  on  one  side,  winked  his 
eye,  wagged  his  tail  and  said,  again,  “ What  about 
me  ? I pull  the  light  wooden  sledges  on  which 
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you  sometimes  carry  things.  I help  you  to  catch 
wild  animals  for  your  food,  and  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  eat,  you  eat  me.  You  make  your 
winter  clothes  out  of  my  skin  when  you  can’t  get 
sealskin.  I think  I’m  just  as  much  use  as  a fish  ! ” 

Paul  patted  the  puppy  and  stroked  it,  after  which 
it  went  back  into  its  kennel  and  chewed  up  a lot 
of  fish  skins. 

cc  I think,”  said  Paul,  ce  that  your  trees  are  almost 
as  much  use  as  your  animals.  Your  summer  houses 
are  of  wood  and  roofed  with  bark  ; your  winter 
houses  are  mostly  wood,  though  you  make  them 
stronger  with  stones.  You  have  long  wooden  snow- 
shoes,  big  boats  of  fir  or  cedar  and  light  canoes  of 
birch-bark.  Why,  all  the  bowls  and  saucers  and 
most  of  the  things  in  this  house  are  of  wood.” 

“ That’s  true,”  said  the  father.  “ And  now  would 
you  like  to  go  hunting  with  us  in  the  forest  ? 
Everybody  goes  except  the  old  men,  who  stay  at 
home  to  do  the  house-work,  and  the  babies,  that 
are  fed  on  deers3  milk.  But  you  must  take  care  not 
to  lose  yourself.  It  is  hard  to  find  your  way  in  the 
forest,  for  the  trees  are  all  very  much  alike  and 
there  are  no  roads.  If  you  once  get  lost  you  may 
never  come  home  again.” 

“ Then  I think  I don’t  want  to  go  hunting,” 
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replied  Paul.  cc  I’ve  a long  way  to  go  and  a great 
deal  to  do,  and  if  I lost  myself  in  the  forest  I might 
be  late.  Good-bye  ! ” 

As  he  left  the  village  he  heard  the  people  making 
strange  music.  They  had  a kind  of  banjo  with 
one  string  played  with  a bow,  a wooden  jew’s  harp, 
a rattle,  and  a tambourine  of  fish  skin.  They  made 
such  a noise  that  Paul  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears 
and  ran  off  as  hard  as  ever  he  could. 

As  soon  as  he  was  back  on  the  ship,  the  animals 
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he  had  left  behind  called  out,  “ Here  he  is  ! When 
is  my  turn  coming  ? 55 

“ Not  so  much  hurry,”  said  Paul.  cc  I shall  now 
ask  the  canary  to  draw  a name  out  of  the  hat.” 

The  canary  put  in  his  beak  and  pecked  out  a 
name — the  kangaroo. 

The  kangaroo  jumped  for  joy.  ec  Splendid  ! ” 
he  said.  cc  But  you  don’t  know  the  way.  I’ll  steer 
the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and  don’t  bother  me  again 
till  I’m  back  home.” 

“ Good-night,  everybody,”  said  Paul,  as  he  went 
to  his  cabin.  He  fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  kangaroo  rubbed  on  the  door  with  his  thick 
bushy  tail  and  said,  66  We’re  there.” 


CHAPTER  5 


IN  CENTRAL  AUSTRALIA  WITH  THE 
KANGAROO 

IERE  are  we  ? 53  asked  Paul. 


<c  In  the  middle  of  Australia,”  replied  the 
kangaroo. 

“ This  can’t  be  Australia,”  said  Paul.  ce  I’ve  got 
an  uncle  who  lives  in  Australia,  and  he  has  thou- 
sands of  sheep.  Here  there  are  no  houses,  no 
people  and  no  sheep.” 

“ That’s  true,”  answered  the  kangaroo.  “ There 
are  no  sheep  here  and  not  many  people.  But 
Australia  is  not  all  like  this.  There  are  big  cities 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  : there  are  also 
folk  on  the  cattle-  and  sheep-runs,  and  at  work  in 
the  forests.  But  I don’t  like  people  very  much, 
because  they  chase  me  and  kill  me.” 

There  was  not  a cloud  in  the  sky  and  the  sun  was 
shooting  out  heat  as  well  as  light. 

“ It’s  very  hot,”  said  Paul. 

“ It  is,”  agreed  the  kangaroo.  “ That’s  why  there 
are  no  sheep  here.  The  grass  dries  up.  For  months 
there  is  no  rain,  and  there  are  only  a few  water-holes 
from  which  to  get  a drink.  I’d  like  a drink  now  $ 
I’m  very  thirsty.  Let’s  look  for  a water-hole.” 
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“ Please  carry  me.  Will  you  ? ” said  Paul.  “ I’m 
so  tired.” 

“ All  right ! ” answered  the  kangaroo.  <c  Jump 
on  my  back  and  hold  tight.” 

Now,  riding  on  the  back  of  a kangaroo  is  not 
easy.  The  kangaroo  does  not  run  along  smoothly. 
He  goes  in  great  jumps,  sometimes  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  at  a time,  and  Paul  did  not  feel  very 
safe. 

Soon  they  met  some  more  kangaroos,  all  looking 
for  a water-hole,  and  they  went  on  together,  not 
side  by  side,  but  in  a long  line.  They  looked  so 
funny  jumping  after  each  other,  with  their  big  tails 
stuck  out  behind,  that  Paul  began  to  laugh. 

All  the  kangaroos  in  the  party  were  very  much 
alike.  They  had  the  same  dark  grey  fur  with  white 
underneath,  and  each  had  a black  tip  to  his  long 
tail.  The  mother  kangaroos  were  smaller  than  the 
fathers,  and  each  had  a pouch  on  the  front  of  her 
body  in  which  to  carry  her  baby,  or  “ Joey,”  as  the 
little  kangaroo  is  called. 

At  last  they  reached  the  water-hole.  Round  it 
were  grassy  slopes  and  shady  trees  and  bushes. 
The  kangaroos  began  to  drink.  Then,  like  a flash 
of  lightning,  they  all  bolted. 

“ Now  why  did  they  do  that  ? ” Paul  wondered. 
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He  soon  knew  why.  Two  boys  came  up  over  a 
low  hill,  with  little  wooden  spears  in  their  hands 
and  dogs  at  their  heels.  They  were  dark  in  colour, 
but  not  black,  though  they  are  often  called  “ blacks.” 
They  had  no  clothes.  Paul  thought  it  must  be  very 
nice  on  such  a hot  day  to  be  able  to  run  about 
without  clothes. 

“ What  are  you  doing  ? ” he  called. 

“ Playing  at  hunting,”  answered  one  of  the  boys. 
a We  are  pretending  we  have  killed  a big  father 
kangaroo— one  of  those  old  strong  ones  that  kick 
so  hard  with  their  back  legs.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  want  to  hunt  kangaroos,”  said 
Paul.  “ One  of  them  is  a friend  of  mine.  But  I 
should  like  to  play  with  you  at  something  else  if 
you  will  take  me  home  with  you.” 

They  ran  up  the  hill,  and  there,  on  the  other  side, 
was  a camp  of  Australian  blacks. 

“ Where  are  the  houses  ? ” asked  Paul.  The  only 
things  he  could  see  were  some  low  shelters  that 
were  no  higher  than  a dog  kennel.  They  were  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
just  thrown  together. 

cc  Those  are  our  houses,”  said  a little  girl.  cc  We 
don’t  build  houses  of  stone  or  wood,  because  we 
are  always  hunting  for  food.  And  in  this  part  of 
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Australia  the  air  is  warm  and  nearly  always  dry,  so 
that  we  do  not  need  even  a tent.” 

The  girl  took  Paul  by  the  hand  and  led  him  inside. 

There  was  nothing  in  it 
but  a little  dried  grass 
on  the  ground.  There 
were  no  seats  and  there 
were  no  bowls,  cups  or 
saucers.  The  girl  saw 
that  Paul  did  not  think 
it  was  a very  nice  house 
in  which  to  live,  so 
she  said  to  him,  “ We 
don’t  really  live  in 
these  things.  If  it’s 
bad  weather  we  sleep 
in  them ; that’s  all. 
Very  often  when  the 
nights  are  cold  we  make 
a fire  and  sleep  near  to 
that.” 

[ Courtesy , Australian  Government 

an  Australian  black  boy  c<  What  do  you  do  all 

LEARNING  TO  USE  A BOOMERANG  J p » askec[  paup 

cc  Oh ! there’s  plenty  to  do.  We  have  little 
digging-sticks,  and  with  them  we  help  our  mothers 
to  find  roots  that  we  eat.  We  pick  up  seeds  and 
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[ Courtesy , Australian  National  Travel  Association 

AUSTRALIAN  BLACK  CHILDREN  OUTSIDE  THEIR  “ HOUSE  ” 

grind  them  into  flour,  and  we  hunt  for  ants  that  are 
full  of  honey.55 

“ And  we,55  said  one  of  the  boys,  66  play  with 
boomerangs.55 

Paul  knew  what  a boomerang  was.  He  had  seen 
a man,  at  a circus,  throw  one,  and  he  knew  that  it 
would  come  back  to  the  person  who  threw  it,  and 
not  drop  to  the  ground  like  a stone. 

“ When  I5m  a man,55  said  a boy,  “ I shall  hunt 
kangaroos  and  eat  them.  I shall  pull  snakes  out  of 
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holes  and  kill  them.  I’ll  eat  the  snakes  too.  Snakes 
are  very  good  to  eat.  So  are  lizards,  rats,  ants, 
grubs,  roots  and  berries.  Lots  of  things  are  good 

to  eat  if  you  know 
how  to  cook  them 
in  the  right  way.” 
Paul  was  going  to 
ask  how  you  could 
cook  if  you  had  no 
ovens  and  no  matches 
with  which  to  light  a 
fire,  when  he  saw  an 
old  man  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  rub- 
bing two  pieces  of 
stick  together.  In  a 
little  while  smoke  be- 
gan to  rise  from  the 
sticks  ; then  came  a 
flame,  and  a heap 

of  branches  was  set  on  fire. 

While  the  man  was  making  fire  without  matches, 
a woman  was  making  an  oven  by  digging  a hole  in 
the  ground.  Into  the  hole  they  put  the  fire.  On 
the  fire  they  laid  the  flesh  of  a kangaroo  they  had 
killed.  Over  the  flesh  they  put  a skin,  and  then 
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MATCHES 
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some  more  fire.  When  the  meat  was  cooked  it 
was  quite  tender  and  sweet. 

The  meat  was  cut  up  with  sharp  stones  and  eaten 
in  the  fingers.  The  old  men  had  the  first  share  ; 
the  rest  of  the  camp  had  theirs  when  the  old  men 
had  eaten  all  they  wanted. 

Paul’s  fingers  were  rather  greasy  when  he  had 
finished  his  dinner,  and  he  said,  <c  I should  like  a 
wash  ! ” 

“ A wash  ! What’s  that  ? ” they  all  asked  him. 
They  had  never  washed  ! 

Water  is  hard  to  find  in  the  dry  lands.  Here 
and  there  is  a water-hole,  but  there  is  not  often 
enough  water  in  it  for  baths.  Sometimes  there  is 
not  even  enough  to  drink.  Then  the  blacks  hunt 
for  roots  that  store  up  water  from  the  last  rains. 
Some  of  these  roots  are  as  big  as  turnips,  and  when 
they  are  cut  open  they  are  almost  full  of  water. 

As  Paul  could  get  no  soap,  towel  or  water,  and 
was  feeling  dirty  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back 
to  his  ship.  He  was  soon  on  deck  again. 

“ My  turn  next  ! My  turn  next  ! ” shouted  the 
pets  that  were  left. 

“ Quiet  ! Quiet  ! ” said  Paul.  “ Will  the  green 
and  scarlet  parrot  leave  off  calling  out  for  sugar  and 
peck  another  name  out  of  my  hat  ? ” 
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The  parrot  came  down  from  his  perch  and  pecked 
out  a name — the  camel. 

The  camel  did  not  dance  for  joy,  and  he  did  not 
say  cc  Splendid,”  as  the  other  animals  had  done. 
Camels  have  bad  tempers  and  bad  manners.  He 
just  said  to  Paul,  cc  You  hop  it  ! Go  to  bed,  and 
don’t  bother  me  again  till  I’m  back  home.” 

“ Good-night,  everybody,”  answered  Paul,  and  he 
went  to  his  cabin.  He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  camel  kicked  on  his  door  and  said,  ce  We’re 
there.” 


CHAPTER  6 


/ 


ec  In  the  Sahara  Desert, 
in  North  Africa,”  replied 
the  camel. 


IN  THE 

SAHARA  DESERT 
WITH  THE  CAMEL 


WHERE  are  we?” 
said  Paul. 


W; 


As  he  went  along  he  bent  down  his  long  neck  and 
ate  the  prickly  plants  that  grew  here  and  there. 
They  looked  very  dry  stuff,  but  the  camel  seemed 
pleased,  and  as  his  mouth  was  very  hard  inside,  the 
prickles  did  not  hurt  him. 

“ I eat  as  I go  along,”  said  the  camel.  “ In  fact, 
I eat  every  time  I have  the  chance.  There  are  parts 
of  the  desert  where  you  can  go  for  days  and  find 
nothing  but  rocks,  pebbles,  dust  and  sand.  I turn 
part  of  my  food  into  fat  and  store  it  in  my  hump. 
Then,  when  I am  in  a place  where  there  are  no  plants 
at  all,  I can  use  up  this  fat.  Sometimes  I use  so 
much  of  it  that  my  back  is  almost  flat.  I can 
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also  store  up  water  in  my  tummy  and  go  without 
anything  to  drink  for  several  days.55 

While  the  camel  was  having  its  breakfast,  Paul 
was  able  to  look  at  the  dry  land  all  round  him.  In 
that  part  of  the  desert  where  they  were  resting  there 
was  nothing  but  sand  and  a few  plants  with  hard, 
spiky  leaves  and  prickles.  There  was  not  a cloud  in 
the  sky,  and  the  sun  was  as  hot  as  a fire.  No  houses, 
tents,  or  people  were  to  be  seen. 

cc  This  is  a lonely  place, 55  said  Paul.  “ Where  are 
the  Arabs  that  live  in  the  desert  ? 55 
“ Not  far  away.  I’m  going  to  take  you  to  them 
when  I’ve  had  a few  more  bites,”  replied  the 
camel. 

Paul  waited  till  the  camel  said  “ Ready  ? ” 

cc  Quite,”  replied  Paul. 

cc  Then  climb  on  my  back,”  said  the  camel. 

He  went  down  on  his  knees  and  Paul  got  on  his 
back.  Then  the  camel  rose,  as  a cow  does,  hind 
legs  first,  and  Paul  nearly  fell  over  his  head. 

The  feet  of  the  camel  were  so  broad  that  he  did 
not  sink  in  the  sand,  but  he  took  long,  rolling 
strides,  and  Paul  was  thrown  from  side  to  side  till 
he  began  to  feel  sick.  <c  But,”  he  said  to  himself, 
cc  you  have  to  pay  sixpence  to  ride  a camel  in  the 
Zoo,  and  I’m  having  this  one  for  nothing.” 
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After  a while  the  camel  said,  “ Cheer  up  ! There’s 
a camp  not  far  off.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  ? ” asked  Paul. 

“ Well,”  replied  the  camel.  “ Look  at  these  marks 
on  the  ground.  They  were  made  by  the  feet  of 
camels,  and  they  were  made  not  long  ago,  for  they 
are  still  quite  clear.  Besides,  I can  see  some  sheep 
and  goats  feeding  over  there.” 

The  camel  was  quite  right.  In  a hollow  in  the 
sand  there  was  a camp  of  Arabs.  Here  there  were 
a few  dark  grey  or  black  tents.  Some  were  larger 
than  others,  but  the  biggest  was  not  much  higher 
than  a tall  man,  and  all  were  long  and  narrow.  The 
roofs  and  walls  were  of  cloth  which  had  been 
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made  by  the  women  from  the  hair  of  goats  and 
camels. 

Outside  the  tents  were  men  sitting,  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  some  one.  Each  of  the  men  had  two 
long  cloaks  of  light  brown  or  white.  One  of  these 
had  a loose  hood  that  could  be  pulled  down  over 
the  head.  The  other  cloak  was  thicker  and  was  worn 
outside  : this  had  no  hood.  Underneath  the  cloaks 
the  Arabs  wore  shirts  made  of  cotton,  bright  shawls 
round  the  waist,  and  long,  dark,  baggy  trousers 
that  were  tied  closely  at  the  ankles.  On  their  feet 
they  had  leather  slippers  without  heels.  On  their 
heads  a strip  of  cloth  was  wound  round  and  round. 

“ They  must  be  very  hot  in  all  those  clothes,”  said 
Paul. 

“ Not  at  all,”  replied  the  camel.  “ The  thick 
cloaks  keep  off  the  hot  sun  like  a tent.” 

“ Of  what  are  they  made  ? ” asked  Paul. 

“ Of  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels  and  the  wool  of 
sheep.  The  Arab  of  the  desert  must  do  what  he 
can  with  the  things  that  his  flocks  and  herds  give  to 
him — hair,  wool,  and  skins.  He  has  nothing  else.” 

Just  then  the  noise  of  horse’s  hoofs  was  heard. 
A minute  later  an  Arab  boy  had  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  was  calling  out,  “ I’ve  found  it.”  At 
once  everyone  began  to  be  very  busy. 
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c<  What  is  the  matter?  55  asked  Paul. 

cc  Well,  you  see,55  replied  the  camel,  “ these  Arabs 
have  been  here  some  time,  and  their  flocks  and 
herds  have  eaten  up  all  the  grass  and  little  shrubs. 
Yesterday  they  sent  that  boy  away  to  look  for 
another  place  where  there  is  water  and  food  for  the 
beasts.  He  has  found  one,  and  they  are  now  getting 
ready  to  be  off.55 

Men  were  loading  the  camels.  Each  had  two  loads 
tied,  one  on  each  side,  with  straps  of  leather.  One 
camel  carried  water  in  bags  made  out  of  the  skins 
of  goats.  There  was  no  furniture  to  move,  but 
there  were  a great  many  rugs,  mats  and  carpets, 
coffee-pots  and  cups  and  bags  of  food  and  cheese. 

When  everything  was  ready,  father  and  the  boy 
who  had  found  the  new  camping-ground  went  off 
ahead  on  their  swift  Arab  horses.  Then  came  the 
camels,  both  those  with  the  baggage  and  those  that 
were  being  ridden.  Behind  these  were  the  young 
men  driving  the  flocks  and  herds.  They  went  very 
slowly,  for  sheep  and  goats  do  not  travel  fast,  and 
they  stopped  to  eat  wherever  there  was  a little 
grass. 

All  at  once  the  camels  left  off  eating.  They  lifted 
their  heads.  A strange  sound  was  heard.  It  was 
the  wind.  A sandstorm  was  coming.  The  camels 
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A SANDSTORM  OVER  THE  DESERT 


lay  down  quickly,  closed  their  eyes  and  nostrils  to 
keep  out  the  sand,  and  put  their  heads  near  to  the 
ground.  Paul  and  the  Arabs  lay  down  beside  the 
camels  and  covered  their  faces  with  their  cloaks. 
The  sheep  and  goats  crowded  together  with  their 
backs  to  the  wind. 

The  storm  came  closer,  the  wind  blew  harder  and 
the  sand  stung  like  sparks  of  fire.  They  could  not 
see,  and  it  was  hard  to  breathe.  When  the  storm 
was  over  they  were  half  buried  in  the  sand. 
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It  was  almost  sunset  before  the  women  could  put 
up  the  tents  and  prepare  a meal.  While  this  work 
was  being  done,  Paul  played  with  the  children 
who  were  running  about  and  making  a great  noise. 
They  had  dark  skins,  large  dark  eyes,  and  dark, 
straight  hair.  The  bigger  boys  were  dressed  like 
the  men,  but  some  of  the  little  ones  had  only  a kind 
of  shirt  open  at  the  neck.  The  girls  had  long  frocks 
of  bright  colours  and  wide  trousers.  On  their 
heads  they  had  little  round  caps,  or  else  a dark  cloth 
that  hung  down  their  backs.  On  their  wrists  and 
ankles  they  had  bracelets  of  silver  or  copper  ; round 
their  necks  and  on  their  arms  were  strings  of  beads. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  air  grew  cold,  and  Paul 
began  to  shiver,  so  the  children  took  him  inside 
one  of  the  tents.  A big  curtain  was  hung  across 
the  middle  to  make  two  sleeping  rooms,  one  for  the 
women  and  girls  and  one  for  the  men  and  boys.  On 
the  floor  were  blue  and  red  carpets  that  mother  had 
made.  In  the  back  room  there  were  blankets  of 
camels’  hair  and  sheeps’  wool,  bags  of  sheep- 
skin and  goatskin,  and  the  big  wooden  saddles  that 
the  women  use  when  they  ride  camels. 

By  this  time  everyone  was  hungry,  and  Paul  was 
quite  glad  to  eat  his  share  of  supper — dates,  goat’s 
milk,  cheese  and  little  cakes  of  barley  flour.  Mother 
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LITTLE  ARABS  RACING 


had  milked  the  goats,  made  the  cheese,  and  ground 
the  barley  between  two  flat  stones  to  turn  it  into 
flour.  It  was  mother,  too,  who  had  made  the  mats 
and  cushions  on  which  they  sat  on  the  ground  while 
they  ate. 

“ Time  for  bed,’5  said  father. 

They  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks,  lay  down 
on  the  ground,  and  soon  were  fast  asleep.  Paul  sat 
looking  at  them,  but  grew  colder  every  minute. 
He  rose  very  quietly  and  went  out  under  the  stars, 
saying  to  himself,  C£  I think  I won’t  spend  the  night 
here.  I have  no  thick  cloak  like  the  Arabs,  and  I 
can’t  sleep  when  I’m  cold.  On  my  ship  I’ve  a nice 
little  bed  and  as  many  blankets  as  I need.” 
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Of  course,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  the  rest  of  the  animals  came  running  up  to 
him  to  see  whose  name  could  come  next  out  of  the 
hat. 

ce  Puss  ! Puss  ! 95  called  Paul.  ec  Scratch  me  a 
name  out  of  this  hat.99  And  the  ship’s  kitten  put  in 
her  foot  and  scratched  out  the  name  of  another  cat 
— the  lion. 

The  lion  ran  round  and  round,  roaring  with  joy. 
<c  Splendid  ! " he  said.  ce  But  you  don’t  know  the 
way.  I’ll  steer  the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and  don’t 
bother  me  till  I’m  back  home." 

“ Good-night,  everybody,"  replied  Paul  as  he 
went  to  his  cabin.  He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  lion  roared  at  his  door  and  said,  “ We’re 
there." 


CHAPTER  7 

IN  KENYA  WITH  THE  LION 

“ W/HERE  are  we  ? 35  asked  Paul. 

W ec  In  Kenya,55  replied  the  lion.  “ And 
Kenya  is  in  East  Africa.55 

<c  Is  this  where  you  are  the  king  of  beasts  ? 55 
asked  Paul. 

“ I am  always  king  of  beasts  wherever  I am,55 
answered  the  lion.  He  held  up  his  handsome  head, 
shook  his  tawny  mane  that  was  just  a little  bit 
darker  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  looked  like  a 
king.  He  was  so  pleased  to  be  at  home  that  he 
purred  as  a cat  purrs,  only  a great  deal  louder. 

They  were  in  a grassy  country.  Here  and  there 
were  trees,  but  the  chief  thing  to  be  seen  was 
grass,  which  grew  in  patches  with  bare  ground 
in  between.  Because  there  was  so  much  grass, 
many  kinds  of  animals  that  eat  grass,  such  as 
the  deer  and  the  zebra,  were  hiding  and  feeding  in 
it.  Paul  was  not  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  top  of 
it,  but  a giraffe  looked  down  at  him  and  then  ran 
away.  The  giraffe  was  going  from  tree  to  tree  and 
feeding  on  the  leaves. 

“ This  is  where  we  leave  each  other,55  said  the 
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lion.  cc  You  are  now  in  a part  of  Kenya  where  the 
Masai  live.  What  you  are  going  to  eat,  I do  not 
know.  These  people  grow  nothing.  They  have  no 
farms  or  fields,  no  bread,  fruit  or  vegetables.  Their 
food  is  nothing  but  milk,  blood  and  meat,  which 
they  obtain  from  their  cattle.  They  have  so  many 
cattle  that  you  would  think  they  would  not  mind  if 
I had  one  now  and  then.  But  they  do.  And 
because  I help  myself  when  I am  hungry  they  are 
always  angry  with  me,  and  they  often  hunt  me  with 
spears.” 

“ Well,”  said  Paul,  <c  I should  be  sorry  to  see  you 
hurt,  so  good-bye.” 

The  lion  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  wiped  a tear 
out  of  his  left  eye  with  his  left  paw,  and  gave  Paul 
his  right  paw  to  shake.  It  was  just  like  the  paw  of 
a giant  cat.  The  lion  pulled  his  claws  gently  into 
their  soft  pads  so  that  he  should  not  scratch  the  boy 
who  had  brought  him  home.  Then  he  sprang  into 
the  dry  grass  and  bushes,  which  were  very  much  of 
the  same  colour  as  himself,  and  was  gone. 

Paul  pushed  on  through  the  grass,  and  soon  came 
to  a village.  Round  it  was  a high  fence  made  of 
thorny  bushes  to  keep  out  lions  and  other  wild 
animals  at  night. 

He  went  inside  the  fence,  and  found  himself  ankle 
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deep  in  filth,  from  which  arose  a smell  that  almost 
made  him  sick.  The  open  space  was  nothing  better 
than  a cattle-yard.  Every  night  the  cattle  were 
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brought  home  to  keep  them  safe,  and  the  place  was 
never  cleaned. 

Amongst  all  the  dirt  was  a ring  of  low  houses 
whose  walls  were  not  more  than  four  feet  high — no 
taller  than  himself.  They  were  made  of  sticks 
plastered  over  with  mud.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
seen,  and  Paul  went  alone  to  peep  inside. 

The  door  was  low  down,  and  he  had  to  crawl  to 
enter.  As  there  were  no  windows,  it  was  dark 
inside.  The  only  light  came  through  the  door  or 
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through  a hole  here  and  there  in  the  walls  and  roof. 
By  this  dim  light  Paul  could  see  beds  made  of  grass 
and  a few  iron  pots  and  earthenware  jars.  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor  was  a heap  of  stones  for  use  as 
a fireplace.  The  hut  was  full  of  flies  and  smells. 
Paul  could  not  stand  it.  He  rushed  out  of  the  hut, 
across  the  filth,  and  through  the  open  gate  in  the 
fence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  some  Masai  children 
were  playing,  and  Paul  joined  them.  He  was  always 
ready  for  games  and  meals,  like  all  boys  all  the  world 
over.  First  they  played  with  toy  spears  made  out 
of  bullrushes  and  pretended  to  be  hunting  lions. 
Then  they  made  a village  with  sand  and  put  pebbles 
inside  for  cattle. 

And  at  last  they  found  a nice  quiet  old  cow  and 
said  she  was  a hut.  One  boy  stood  by  the  cow,  and 
the  rest  went  to  hide  in  the  grass.  By  and  by  they 
crept  out  as  though  they  were  enemies  that  were 
going  to  capture  the  hut,  and  the  boy  who  was 
standing  near  the  cow  had  to  stop  them  from 
touching  it. 

Just  then  the  cow  moved.  cc  That’s  a funny 
hut  ! ” cried  Paul.  cc  It’s  going  away.” 

cc  Yes,”  said  one  of  the  little  Masais.  ee  And  our 
huts  go  away  too.  We  can’t  live  in  the  same  spot 
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for  ever.  We  have  to  move,  sometimes,  because 
we  have  burned  up  all  the  firewood  we  can  find. 
And  as  we  live  on  our  cattle,  when  they  have  eaten 
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all  the  grass  in  one  place  we  pull  down  the  huts  and 
take  the  cattle  where  there  is  more  grass  to  eat.” 

“ Father  must  be  very  tired  if  he  has  to  build  a 
new  house  two  or  three  times  a year.” 

“ Father  ! ” laughed  the  children.  “ Father  doesn’t 
build  houses.  Mother  does  that  ! And  it  isn’t  very 
hard  work.  She  digs  a round  hole  in  the  ground, 
sticks  in  some  poles  round  the  edge  of  the  hole  and 
binds  them  together.  Then  she  covers  the  poles 
with  long  grass — there’s  plenty  of  grass — and  plasters 
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the  thing  all  over  with  mud  and  stuff  out  of  the 
yard.  Fancy  father  building  ! 55 

<£  Does  he  do  anything  ? 35  asked  Paul. 

££  Yes,”  answered  one  of  the  children.  ££  He  looks 
after  cattle,  stands  about  and  talks,  leans  on  his  spear 
and  talks,  and  he  hunts.  He  is  a great  hunter,  and 
he  will  face  a lion,  in  open  country,  with  nothing 
but  a spear  in  his  hands.” 

££  Father,’5  they  called,  as  a fine,  tall,  well-made 
man  went  by.  ££  Here’s  a white  boy  to  see  you. 
Show  him  your  spear.” 

Father’s  hair  was  stiff  with  grease  and  red  mud, 
and  his  dress  was  only  a yard  or  two  of  calico. 
Round  his  waist  was  a leather  belt  in  which  he 
carried  a long  knife,  and  on  his  feet  were 
leather  sandals.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a large 
shield,  more  than  a yard  high,  also  of  leather. 
Where  there  are  so  many  cattle  there  is  plenty  ot 
leather. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  the  tall  spear  with 
which  he  hunted.  The  sharp  blade  was  almost  a 
yard  long.  At  the  lower  end  was  a long  iron  spike. 
To  please  Paul  he  waved  the  spear  and  shield  about 
and  gave  a most  awful  yell.  Paul  was  not  pleased. 
He  was  afraid  and  bolted.  But  alas  for  Paul,  he 
caught  his  foot  against  a stone,  slipped,  and  bumped 
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A MASAI  WOMAN  CARRYING 
HER  BABY  ON  HER  CHEST 


into  mother,  who  was  bring- 
ing home  some  fire-wood. 
She  dropped  the  wood,  laid 
hold  of  Paul,  and  helped 
him  up  again. 

When  Paul  looked  at  her 
he  saw  that  she  had  no  hair 
on  her  head  : it  had  all  been 
shaved  off.  He  also  saw  that 
she  was  tied  up  in  brass 
and  iron  wire.  He  had  seen 
Eskimos  in  sealskin,  Lapps 
in  reindeer  skin,  Arabs  in 
cotton  cloaks  and  Australian 
blacks  in  nothing,  but  here 
was  the  funniest  dress  of 
all,  if  you  could  call  it  a 
dress. 

The  woman  had  wire 
round  her  arms  and  legs 
and  a huge  collar  of  wire 
round  her  neck,  while  thin 
chains  of  metal  were  hung 
from  some  of  the  wires. 
Except  for  a little  leather 
petticoat,  she  wore  nothing 
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MASAI  GIRLS  WEARING  WIRE  NECK-RINGS 

but  wire,  and  she  never  took  off  the  wire,  not  even 
when  she  went  to  bed. 

“ Mind  yourself,’5  she  cried.  “ The  boys  are 
bringing  the  cattle  home.” 

Towards  the  gate  in  the  fence  came  hundreds  of 
cattle,  bellowing  and  tossing  their  tails.  As  they 
went  in  through  the  gate  Paul  thought,  “ Now  is 
the  time  to  run  away  from  the  smells.  No  one  will 
see  me  go  away.  They  are  all  too  busy.” 

When  he  stood  once  more  on  the  deck  of  his  ship 
and  saw  the  last  few  animals  left,  he  said,  “ You 
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can’t  pull  a name  out  of  my  hat  because  I lost  it 
when  I ran  away  from  a Masai  village.  Besides, 
I haven’t  any  more  paper  and  I’ve  lost  my 
pencil.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I am  going  to  do. 
There  are  only  three  of  you  left.  Now  because  the 
elephant  eats  the  most  and  the  food  on  this  ship  is 
nearly  all  gone,  I’m  going  to  take  him  home  next.” 

The  elephant  waved  his  trunk  in  the  air  and 
shouted  “ Splendid  ! But  you  don’t  know  the  way. 
I’ll  steer  the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and  don’t  bother  me 
till  I’m  back  home.” 

“ Good-night,”  said  Paul  as  he  went  to  his  cabin. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  elephant 
pushed  open  the  door,  lifted  him  out  of  bed  with 
his  trunk,  and  said,  <e  We’re  there.” 


CHAPTER  8 

IN  SIAM  WITH  THE  ELEPHANT 

“\Y/HERE  are 

W we? 55 asked 

Paul. 

“ In  Siam,”  re- 
plied the  elephant. 

“ But  there  are  not 
many  of  my  family 
in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Most  of 
them  live  in  the 
north,  where  there  is  a big  forest.  The  wild  ones 
wander  about  in  the  forest  and  do  what  they  please. 
The  tame  ones  work.  They  pull  and  lift  heavy 
logs  of  timber  after  the  trees  have  been  cut  down. 
Here,  in  the  south  of  the  country,  where  it  is  flat 
and  much  rice  is  grown,  there  are  only  a very  few 
of  us.” 

They  were  standing  on  the  bank  of  a wide  river. 
On  the  land,  stuck  up  on  piles,  were  a number  of 
houses,  made  of  teak  or  bamboo.  Their  roofs  were 
of  leaves  from  the  palm  trees.  Down  on  the  river 
itself  were  other  houses  that  were  floating  on  rafts. 
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FLOATING  HOUSES  ON  A RIVER 
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These  rafts  were  tied  to  big  wooden  posts,  and  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tide  that  came  up  from  the  sea. 

In  front  of  each  house  was  a little  platform  on 
which  the  people  were  sitting,  cooking,  eating  or 
talking.  On  this  platform  the  Siamese  spend  most 
of  the  day.  If  they  keep  a shop,  it  is  here  that  the 
goods  are  set  out  for  sale. 

“ I’m  now  going  to  find  my  way  back  to  the 
forest,”  said  the  elephant.  “ But  before  I go  I 
think  I’ll  have  a bath.” 

“ I don’t  mind,”  answered  Paul.  “ 1 can  swim.” 

So  the  elephant  went  down  into  the  river,  and  as 
soon  as  his  back  was  level  with  the  water,  Paul  rolled 
off  and  began  to  splash  about.  The  water  was 
warm,  for  Siam  is  a hot  country,  where  the  sun 
shines  every  day. 

“ Hello  ! white  boy,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? ” 
called  out  some  little  Siamese.  “ Come  and  play 
with  us.” 

They  were  in  a tiny  canoe  and  it  was  quite  full. 
Paul  took  hold  of  the  side  of  it  and  tried  to  climb 
in.  At  once  it  sank,  and  everybody  was  thrown  into 
the  river.  Paul  was  afraid  some  one  would  be 
drowned,  but  they  were  all  safely  swimming. 

One  of  the  bigger  boys  caught  the  boat  and 
turned  it  right  side  up.  Then  the  rest  swam  after 
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it  and  got  in  again,  till  it  was  once  more  full.  The 
last  to  hang  on  to  the  side  upset  it  as  Paul  had  done. 
Paul  thought  it  great  fun. 

“ How  is  it  that  everyone  can  swim  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Because  many  of  us  live  near  the  river  or  on  it 
in  these  floating  houses.  When  we  are  very  tiny 
mother  puts  a tin  float  under  our  arms  and  throws 
us  into  the  water.  There  we  kick  about  and  bob 
up  and  down  like  a lot  of  corks.  Most  of  us  can 
swim  before  we  can  walk.’5 

“ Now  let’s  play  another  game,”  said  Paul. 

They  pulled  the  boat  to  the  side  of  the  river  and 
all  jumped  out  on  to  a bank  of  mud.  They  took 
mud  in  their  hands,  made  it  into  balls,  and  threw 
these  balls  at  one  another  as  Paul  threw  snowballs 
when  he  was  at  home.  But  there  is  never  any  snow 
in  Siam.  Mud  has  to  do  instead  of  snow. 

When  they  were  all  covered  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot,  they  jumped  into  the  water  and  washed  it 
off.  When  they  came  up  again  they  were  as  clean  as 
when  they  began  to  play.  Their  clothes  were  only 
a piece  of  thin  cloth  which  is  put  on  the  body  in 
such  a way  as  to  look  like  a pair  of  baggy  knicker- 
bockers. This  soon  dried  in  the  sun. 

After  a time  Paul  wanted  something  to  eat,  and 
asked  if  anyone  would  give  him  some  food. 
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SIAMESE  EATING  RICE  ON  THE  PLATFORM  OF  THEIR  HOUSE 


“ We  will  ask  mother,”  said  one  of  the  little 
brown  boys.  “ But  it  is  not  the  right  time  for  a 
meal.  It  is  only  mid-day.” 

“ In  my  country,”  said  Paul,  “ we  always  eat 
about  this  time.” 

cc  But  we  don’t,”  answered  the  Siamese  boy. 
cc  We  have  only  two  meals  a day,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing before  it  is  hot  and  another  in  the  evening 
when  it  is  cool  again.  In  between  we  drink  tea  and 
perhaps  chew  a bit  of  sugar-cane  or  eat  a cake,  but 
we  don’t  have  a proper  meal.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  home  of  one  of 
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the  Siamese.  This  house  was  not  on  the  water, 
but  on  the  bank,  and  it  was  built  on  piles  to  keep 
it  dry  when  the  rivers  rose  in  flood.  In  Siam  there 
is  no  rain  for  six  months.  After  that  it  rains  every 
day,  but  not  all  day,  for  the  next  six  months  and 
the  river  rises  so  high  that  the  low  land  is  under 
water,  and  the  pony  may  have  to  live  on  the  little 
platform  to  keep  dry. 

The  boys  took  Paul  into  their  house  and  showed 
him  the  three  rooms  that  every  Siamese  house  has. 
There  was  the  bedroom,  where  the  people  sleep  on 
the  floor  on  mats  ; there  was  the  living-room  where 
they  sit  on  the  floor  and  have  no  chairs  and  tables  ; 
and  there  was  the  kitchen,  where  the  food  is  cooked 
over  little  charcoal  fires  or  oil  lamps,  for  there  are 
no  fireplaces. 

“ Mother,55  called  the  Siamese.  cc  Here’s  a white 
boy  who  wants  something  to  eat.55 

The  mother,  like  all  Siamese,  was  a very  kind 
woman,  and  she  at  once  gave  Paul  some  rice,  wTiich 
is  the  chief  food,  and  is  eaten  every  day  at  each 
meal.  On  some  little  plates  she  gave  him  fish  and 
frog,  and  after  that  there  were  bananas  and  coconuts. 

“ Are  you  happy  ? 55  asked  the  mother. 

“ Yes,55  answered  Paul,  ec  and  full,  I can’t  eat 
another  scrap.55 
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A HOUSE,  BUILT  ON  PILES,  ON  THE  BANK  OF  A CANAL 

As  they  sat  on  the  platform  resting,  Paul  saw 
boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  going  up  and  down  the 
river.  Some  of  them  were  so  tiny  that  each  just 
held  one  small  child,  who  sent  it  along  with  a 
paddle  ; others  were  larger  and  were  moved  with 
big  oars.  Some  were  full  of  rice,  or  coconuts,  or 
sugar-cane,  and  some  were  full  of  people. 

“ Why  are  there  so  many  boats  ? 55  asked  Paul. 

“ Because  there  are  so  few  roads  on  the  land,” 
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answered  the  Siamese.  cc  There  are,  instead,  plenty 
of  water  roads.  There  are  the  rivers,  and  there  are 
canals  everywhere.  If  we  had  no  boats  we  should 
have  to  swim  a great  deal  more  than  we  do. 

“ Some  of  us  never  have  a house  on  the  land. 
We  are  born  in  a boat,  grow  up  in  a boat  and  spend 
all  our  lives  in  a boat  except  when  we  are  at  work. 
There  are  a few  railways  now,  but  when  grandfather 
was  a boy  everybody  went  about  in  a boat.55 

“ How  jolly  ! ” said  Paul.  “ I think  I should  like 
to  live  in  a boat.” 

But  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  ship.  On  the  deck 
only  two  animals  were  left — the  ape  from  Borneo 
and  the  yak  from  Tibet,  and  the  yak  was  fast  asleep. 
<c  Gee  up,  old  man  of  the  woods,”  said  Paul  to  the 
ape  ; “ I’ll  take  you  next.” 

“ Splendid  ! ” said  the  ape.  tc  But  you  don’t 
know  the  way.  I’ll  steer  the  ship.  Go  to  bed,  and 
don’t  bother  me  till  I’m  back  home.” 

“ Good-night,”  said  Paul  as  he  went  to  his  cabin. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  ape  tapped 
on  his  door  and  said,  “ We’re  there.” 


ec  \Y/HERE  are  we  ? " Paul  asked  the  ape* 

W “ On  the  island  of  Borneo,”  answered 
the  ape.  “ How  do  you  like  my  home  ? ” 

Paul  opened  his  eyes,  and  found  himself  at  the 
top  of  a tree,  looking  down  upon  a dark  forest, 
but  he  could  not  see  very  far.  The  upper  branches 
were  so  close  together  that  they  were  like  a roof, 
and  kept  the  sun  from  shining  on  the  ground. 
Everything  was  wet,  for  here  it  rains  almost  every 
day.  It  was  hot.  It  was  smelly. 

In  the  tops  of  the  trees  were  many  birds,  butter- 
flies, monkeys,  and  flowers. 

“ How  glad  I am  to  be  back  ! ” said  the  ape. 
“ It  is  good  to  be  home  in  the  forest,  where  I can 
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hear  the  chatter  of  the  monkeys 
and  swing  from  one  branch  to 
another.  In  some  places  the 
tops  of  the  trees  meet  each  other 
for  miles  and  miles,  and  we  can 
travel  in  them  for  days  without 
ever  coming  to  the  ground.’5 
££  I should  be  afraid  to  sleep 
up  here,”  said  Paul.  ££  I might 
fall  olf  the  branches  when  I 
went  to  sleep.” 

££  But  you  could  sleep  in  my 
house,”  replied  the  ape.  ££I 
break  off  branches  and 
weave  them  together  to 
make  myself  a place  in 
which  to  live.  When  the 
leaves  dry  and  begin  to  fall 
I build  another.  My  father 
once  had  nine  of  them  in 
one  clump  of  trees,  but  we 
all  lived  in  the  last  one.” 
While  they  were  talking, 
the  ape  began  to  pull  off 
the  top  of  a young  palm 
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and  eat  it. 
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“ Try  a bit  ! ” said  the  ape.  <£  It’s  fine  to  have 
proper  food  again.” 

“ Proper  food  ? ” said  Paul.  “ You  had  very 
good  food  on  my  ship.” 

“ Good  for  you,  but  not  for  me,”  replied  the 
ape.  “ I don’t  like  bacon  and  eggs,  nor  salmon 
out  of  a tin.  Here  I can  live  on  fruit,  birds’  eggs, 
leaves,  buds,  wild  bananas  and  the  young  shoots 
of  trees.  I am  called  the  man  of  the  woods , and  the 
woods  are  my  proper  home.” 

Paul  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  the  ape.  The  sun 
was  very  hot,  the  air  was  very  damp,  and  the  ants 
were  biting  him.  He  gave  a little  scream,  jumped 
a little  way,  and  nearly  fell  off  the  branch. 

The  ape  smiled.  “ A tree-top  is  no  place  for 
you,”  he  said.  cc  We  will  go  down  to  the  ground.” 

On  the  ground  it  was  not  easy  to  move.  There 
were  rotting  branches  over  which  to  stumble ; 
there  were  thorny  plants  that  stuck  in  flesh  and 
clothes  ; there  were  thick  clumps  of  bamboo  through 
which  one  could  not  pass.  Paul  wished  he  had  an 
axe  to  cut  down  some  of  the  plants  that  blocked 
his  way. 

After  a little  time  they  came  to  a kind  of  low 
shelter.  It  could  not  be  called  a hut,  because  it  was 
open  on  three  sides.  It  was  not  much  more  than  a 
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roof  on  sticks.  The  roof  was  made  of  leaves  from 
the  palm-trees.  When  it  rained  the  rain  would  beat 
through  the  leaves.  There  was  no  one  at  home, 
so  Paul  went  inside  the  shelter  to  look  at  the  things 
that  were  lying  on  the  damp  ground.  Here  he 
found  a few  iron  pots,  but  almost  everything  else 
was  of  wood — spoons,  boxes  and  dishes — and  there 
were  not  many  of  these.  He  sat  down  on  a mat 
made  of  strips  of  rattan  cane  and  looked  about 
him. 

In  a minute  or  two  he  heard  voices,  and  the  ape 
fled.  As  he  went  along  over  the  ground  his  long 
arms  were  as  useful  as  his  legs,  but  he  was  soon 
climbing  a tree.  Paul  waited  till  the  voices  came 
quite  near,  and  then  he  saw  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  hut. 

They  were  not  very  dark  in  colour,  and  they 
wore  very  few  clothes.  Round  the  middle  of  the 
body  was  a piece  of  cloth  made  out  of  the  bark 
of  a tree  ; on  wrists  and  ankles  were  strings  of 
beads. 

Paul  jumped  up,  took  off  his  cap  like  a gentle- 
man, and  said  “ Good  morning. 55 

He  was  afraid  of  these  strong,  sad-looking  people. 
They  had  axes  with  long  narrow  blades,  small 
knives,  swords,  blow-pipes  and  darts,  and  he  was 
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not  quite  sure  what  they  might  do  to  him.  He  need 
not  have  been  afraid,  for  these  men  of  the  forest 
are  rather  shy  themselves,  and  do  not  try  to  hunt 
others. 

One  of  the  men  threw  down  an  animal  he  had 
killed,  and  at  once  people  came  from  other  huts  to 
receive  their  share.  Up  to  now  no  one  had  spoken 
to  Paul.  Then  one  of  the  women  came  forward 
and  said,  “ You  are  a funny-looking  thing.  Where 
do  you  come  from  ? 55 

“ From  a ship.  With  the  ape/5  said  Paul. 

cc  Where  is  the  ape  ? 55  asked  a man. 

cc  Up  there,55  replied  Paul. 

The  man  at  once  put  to  his  mouth  one  end  of  a 
hollow  tube  made  of  hard  wood  about  five  feet 
long.  This  was  his  blow-pipe,  and  through  it  he 
blew  at  the  ape  a small  light  dart  that  had  poison 
on  it.  The  ape  this  time  was  quicker  than  the 
man,  and  jumped  away  to  another  tree.  Paul  could 
hear  him  going  faster  and  faster  from  branch  to 
branch. 

“ I suppose,55  said  Paul,  “ you  are  hunters.  I5ve 
seen  lots  of  hunters.55 

“ Yes,55  replied  the  man.  “ We  live  in  this  forest. 
There  are  never  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  us 
together  at  one  place,  and  we  are  always  moving 
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about  looking  for  food.  We  grow  nothing,  but 
we  can  gather  wild  sago  and  wild  fruit,  and  we  eat 
almost  any  kind  of  animal  we  can  catch.  We  do 
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not  use  dogs,  but  we  are  very  clever  with  these 
blow-pipes.  The  forest  is  too  thick  for  us  to  use 
bows  and  arrows.5’ 

<e  But,”  said  Paul,  66  how  do  you  obtain  the  iron 
pots,  the  axes  and  the  knives  ? They  don’t  grow  on 
trees,  and  if  you  are  always  hunting  you  can’t  have 
time  to  make  them.” 

“ We  buy  them  from  other  people  who  live  in 
another  part  of  the  forest,”  was  the  answer.  “ If 
you  will  come  with  me  I will  show  them  to  you.” 

“ No,  thank  you,”  said  Paul.  “ I haven’t  time 
now.  Besides,  the  yak  is  all  by  himself  and  is 
waiting  for  me.” 

cc  The  yak,”  said  the  Borneo  forestman.  “ What’s 
a yak  ? ” 

“ It  is  a kind  of  ox,”  replied  Paul,  “ and  because 
of  the  noise  it  makes  it  is  called  the  grunting  ox. 
On  its  sides  it  has  long  hair  that  reaches  the  ground. 
I’m  going  to  take  it  home.” 

“ Now,”  said  Paul  to  the  yak  when  he  went  on 
board.  <c  You  are  the  last,  and  as  I don’t  know  the 
way,  you  will  have  to  steer  the  ship.” 

“ That’s  the  trouble,”  said  the  yak.  “ Neither 
you  nor  I can  go  to  my  land  in  a ship,  because  it 
is  far  from  the  sea.  I live  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
and  no  white  boy  has  ever  yet  seen  my  home. 
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However,  you  go  to  bed,  and  don’t  come  out  till 
I call.” 

Paul  wished  his  last  friend  good-night,  went  to 
his  cabin  and  fell  asleep.  He  did  not  wake  till  he 
fell  off  the  back  of  the  yak  and  bumped  himself 
on  the  bare,  stony  ground.  “ We’re  there,”  said 
the  yak. 


“ VVTHERE  are  we  ? 55  asked  Paul  once  again. 

Vy  “ In  Tibet/5  replied  the  yak. 

££  Is  this  the  roof  of  the  world  ? 55  said  Paul. 

“ It  is/5  answered  the  yak.  ££  It  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  world  where  you  will  find  people 
living.55 

££  It  looks  something  like  a desert/5  said  Paul. 

££  So  it  does/5  replied  the  yak.  ££  A great  deal  of 
this  land  is  a desert,  but  in  the  south  there  are 
places  where  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown.  In 
the  north  the  land  is  so  bare  and  stony  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  a tree  or  a shrub.55 

£C  What  do  you  eat  ? 55  asked  Paul.  ££  I can’t  see 
much  food  about  here.55 

££  Eat  ? 55  said  the  yak.  ££  I don’t  eat  much.  I 

pick  up  stray  blades  of  grass  or  bits  of  bush  or  moss 
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by  the  side  of  the  road.  But  I’m  very  strong  and 
I’m  very  important  ! ” 

Paul  smiled. 

“ You  need  not  laugh,”  grunted  the  yak.  “ People 
could  not  live  in  Tibet  without  me.  I carry  most 
of  the  loads,  though  the  sheep  help  a bit  sometimes. 
I can  walk  over  ice  and  rocks,  and  can  go  almost 
anywhere  that  a man  or  a goat  can  go.” 

The  yak  swelled  out  and  looked  so  proud  of  him- 
self that  Paul  crowed  like  a cock. 

“ Don’t  make  such  silly  noises,”  said  the  yak. 
ec  I don’t  like  them.  I have  plenty  of  noise  when 
we  march  anywhere.  The  drivers  always  whistle 
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or  sing.  Still,  that  is  better  than  stones.  When 
they  don’t  sing  me  on  they  throw  stones  at  me.” 

“ Sorry,”  said  Paul.  “ I won’t  crow  any  more. 
But  you  do  think  a lot  of  yourself,  don’t  you  ? ” 

“ Of  course,”  answered  the  yak.  “ I told  you 
before  that  the  people  can’t  do  without  me.  I 
plough  the  fields.  I give  milk  which  can  be  made 
into  butter  and  cheese.  I give  them  long,  silky 
hair  which  is  used  in  weaving  cloth  and  in  making 
ropes  for  the  tents  in  which  the  shepherds  live  in 
summer.  My  skin  is  tanned  and  used  as  rugs  and 
blankets,  and  my  flesh  is  eaten.  Now  then  ! What 
do  you  think  of  that  ? ” 

“ I think  you’re  just  wonderful,”  said  Paul.  “ But 
don’t  the  people  of  Tibet  have  anything  else  to  eat 
and  drink  but  what  you  give  them  ? ” 

“You  will  find  out  all  about  that  if  you  will  go 
with  me  to  that  house  over  there.  That  is  where 
my  master  lives.  When  he  wants  to  go  anywhere 
I have  to  go  with  him.  Sometimes  he  drives  me 
and  sometimes  he  rides  me.  But  if  I know  he  is 
on  my  back  I may  put  my  long  horns  behind  me, 
lift  him  up  and  throw  him  three  or  four  yards 
away.” 

“ Then  you  run  away,  I suppose  ? ” asked  Paul. 

“ Run  ? I don’t  run,”  said  the  yak.  “ I never 
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TIBETAN  HOUSES  MADE  FROM  STONE  : ON  THE  FLAT  ROOFS 

GRAIN  IS  SPREAD  TO  DRY 

go  faster  than  two  miles  an  hour,  and  while  we 
march  master  spins  wool,  whistles  and  throws 
stones.55 

The  house  to  which  the  yak  was  taking  Paul  was 
built  of  stone.  There  is  plenty  of  stone  and  little 
wood  in  Tibet.  The  roof  was  almost  flat,  and  on 
it  grain  was  put  out  to  dry.  The  door  by  which 
he  went  in  was  small,  but  the  room  was  big.  The 
windows,  too,  were  small,  so  that  it  was  dark 
inside,  but  there  was  enough  light  to  let  Paul  see 
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that  the  house  was  full  of  carpets,  clothes  and 
furniture. 

There  was  a big  kitchen,  with  copper  vessels  for 
cooking,  hot-water  jugs,  milk-jugs  and  ever  so 
many  tea-pots.  The  Tibetans  are  very  proud  of 
their  tea-pots.  All  the  pots  and  pans  were  clean, 
but  the  house  was  dirty.  The  people  also  were 
dirty.  In  Tibet  they  do  not  very  often  wash  either 
themselves  or  their  clothes. 

“ Would  you  like  something  to  eat  and  some  tea 
to  drink  ? 55  asked  the  mother  of  the  house. 

“ Please,55  said  Paul,  and  he  watched  her  make  the 
tea.  Tea  does  not  grow  in  Tibet,  but  is  bought 
from  traders  who  come  from  China ; they  also 
bring  cotton  and  a few  other  things  to  change  for 
the  wool  and  skins  that  the  Tibetan  obtains  from  his 
flocks. 

The  woman  took  a handful  of  tea,  put  it  in  a pot 
and  boiled  it  till  it  was  well  stewed.  Then  she 
mixed  it  with  lots  of  butter  and  salt.  She  made 
Paul  sit  down  on  a carpet  on  one  side  of  a low 
table.  She  sat  on  the  other  side  and  filled  his  cup. 
He  didn’t  like  the  tea  very  much,  but  it  was  not  so 
nasty  as  he  thought  it  would  be.  To  eat  he  had 
oatmeal  porridge  mixed  with  butter,  a bit  of  fat 
mutton  and  some  cheese. 
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Just  then  the  father  came  home.  When  he  saw 
that  there  was  a visitor,  he  bent  his  knee,  put  his 
right  hand  by  the  side  of  his  right  cheek,  his  left 
hand  under  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  and  stuck 
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his  tongue  out.  Paul  thought  this  was  being  rude, 
but  it  wasn’t : it  was  being  polite,  and  meant, 
cc  What  can  I do  for  you  ? ” 

When  they  had  made  friends,  the  father  took 
Paul  outside,  but  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
was  as  sharp  as  a knife.  The  yaks,  some  black. 
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some  white,  and  others  brown,  were  standing  with 
their  backs  to  it  and  their  heads  low  down.  The 
long  apron  of  hair  kept  off  some  of  the  wind. 
The  men  who  were  to  be  seen  had  on  coats  and 
caps  made  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  inside. 

Paul  shivered.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  his 
ship,  but  there  was  no  one  to  take  him,  for  the 
yak  would  not  leave  his  bits  of  grass  and  the  father 
would  not  leave  his  yak. 

“ Must  I stay  here  for  ever  ? ” he  cried. 

“ Don’t  cry,  you  silly  ! ” said  the  yak.  “ Here’s 
your  very  own  mother.” 

And  there,  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  in  his  very  own 
room,  was  his  mother.  She  was  saying  to  him, 
“ Paul,  get  up.  You’re  late,  and  father  has  gone  to 
work.” 

He  jumped  up  in  bed,  threw  his  arms  round  her 
neck  and  shouted,  “ Isn’t  it  lovely  ? ” 

“ What’s  lovely  ? ” asked  his  mother. 

C£  Daddy’s  ship,”  he  replied.  “ I’ve  got  every- 
thing, but  I’ve  taken  all  the  animals  home  again.” 

“ Whatever  are  you  talking  about  ? ” said  his 
mother. 

“ The  ship  and  the  lion  and  the  sweets  and  the 
bicycle,”  he  answered,  and  he  told  her  the  tale 
that  I’ve  just  told  you. 


EXERCISES 


Chapter  i 

i.  Name  the  animals,  from  left  to  right,  that  are  shown  in  the  drawing  on  page  1 3. 


Chapter  2 

1.  In  a notebook  rule  three  columns  and  fill  them  up  as  you  go  through  this 
book : 


Animal. 

Land  where  found. 

People  who  use  it. 

2.  Collect  all  the  pictures  you  can  to  illustrate  this  book  and  stick  them,  in  order, 
in  a notebook. 

3.  Make  a list  of  all  the  things  the  Eskimo  gets  from  the  seal. 


Chapter  3 

1 . Make  a list  of  ali  the  things  the  Lapp  gets  from  the  reindeer. 

2.  Stick  a map  of  the  world  in  your  notebook.  Write  on  it,  as  you  go  through 
this  book,  the  names  of  all  the  places  mentioned,  beginning  with  Greenland  in 
Chapter  2. 

Chapter  4 

1.  Start  a new  page  in  your  notebook  and  call  it  Food.  Then  rule  two  columns 
and  fill  them  up  so,  beginning  with  the  Eskimo  : 


People. 

What  they  eat. 

Chapter  5 

1.  Make  a drawing  of  a boomerang. 

2.  Which  pictures  in  this  chapter  show  a boomerang  being  used  ? 

3.  What  does  the  picture  on  page  47  tell  you  about  the  house  or  the  clothes  of 
the  Australian  children  ? 


Chapter  6 

1 . Start  a new  page  in  your  notebook  and  call  it  Tents.  Then  rule  three  columns, 
as  shown  on  the  next  page,  and  fill  them  up  as  you  go.  Do  not  forget  the  people 
about  whom  you  have  already  learned. 
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EXERCISES 


People. 

What  the  tents  are 
made  of. 

When  they  are  used. 

2.  Why  do  people  use  tents  instead  of  houses  ? 


Chapter  7 

1.  Start  a new  page  in  your  notebook  and  call  it  Houses.  Then  rule  two 
columns  and  fill  them  up  as  you  go.  Do  not  forget  the  people  about  whom  you 
have  already  learned. 


People. 

What  their  houses  are  made  of. 

Chapter  8 

1.  Would  you  care  to  live  on  a boat  all  your  life  as  so  many  people  in  Siam  do  ? 
Why  ? 

2.  What  is  the  elephant  doing  in  the  picture  on  p.  71. 

3.  Describe  the  houses  in  the  canal  picture  on  p.  77. 

Chapter  9 

1.  Start  another  page  in  your  notebook,  and  call  it  Weapons.  Then  rule  three 
columns  and  fill  them  up.  Do  not  forget  the  people  about  whom  you  have  already 
learned. 


People. 

Animal  hunted. 

With  what  weapon. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  people  mentioned  in  this  book  who  wear  very  little  clothing. 
Why  do  they  wear  so  little  ? 


Chapter  10 

1.  Make  a list  of  all  the  things  for  which  the  Tibetan  uses  the  yak. 

2.  Make  a list  of  all  the  people  in  this  book  who  have  (a)  stone,  (b)  wooden 
houses.  Why  do  they  use  wood  or  stone  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

3.  If  you  had  to  go  to  live  in  one  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  book  which 
would  you  choose  ? Why  ? 
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